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provided with an excellent bibliography and a good word-index. 
Syntax is not treated, but the author is evidently following here 
the tradition set by Braune in the same series. The most original 
and on that account the most debatable part of the grammar is that 
in which L. states her views as to the development of the long 
monophthongs in L. G. Deviating from the ordinary view, she 
considers them secondary. Instead of thinking that the so-called 
tonlange vohale were simply the lengthening of short vowels in 
open accented syllable, she believes that diphthongs first appeared, 
which were later simplified to monophthongs. On this account she 
rejects the expression tondehnung and tonlange vohale and substi- 
tutes that of zerdehnung. This view is not entirely new, as Jostes 
criticized the older belief nearly thirty years ago (Nd. Jb. xi, 91) 
and Collitz (Wald. Wb., p. 6) says: 'man darf mit gleicheni 
Eechte annehmen, die nordsachs. einfachen Tonlangen seien aus 
Diphthongen . . . hervorgegangen.' Collitz therefore suggested 
the expressions verstarkte Vohale or gesteigerte Vohale in place of 
tonlange. The older view, however, still held the field and Lasch, 
evidently feeling that her theory might arouse opposition, explained 
it and developed it at length before the appearance of her grammar 
in an article, Beitr. xxxix, 116-133. Her fears proved true, as 
it has resulted in a somewhat acrimonious discussion. Frings 
attacked her rather unkindly, Beitr. xl, 112-126 and she answered 
ibid, p. 304, deprecating his arrogance, but defending her position 
vigorously and convincingly. Thus far she seems to have had the 
better of the argument. The courteous character of her reply 
wins the sympathy of the reader and convinces him that the advent 
of women in the field of philology is a good thing, if it will put an 
end to the supercilious and discourteous tone which unfortunately 
too often disfigures articles written by German scholars. 

Daniel Bussier Shumway. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



An Italian Dictionary by Alfred Hoare, M. A. Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 1915. 

At last an excellent Italian-English Dictionary. This is the 
impression one gets even from a rapid glance at Mr. Hoare's book. 
It is ample, yet of reasonable size; it is printed and bound hand- 
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somely; the paper is thin, yet solid; the only disadvantage of the 
volume is that it sells for twelve dollars, a price that obviously 
makes it inaccessible to most students and teachers. The contents 
of the book are well arranged; the words adequately explained. 
This Dictionary indeed fills a gap in the study of Italian by Eng- 
lish-speaking people. For, of course, we had many dictionaries, 
from Baretti's, which is rather old-fashioned, to Edgren's, which 
might well be called the best of our small modern Italian-English 
interpreters, neither, however, being quite adequate. And between 
them there is a host of unsuccessful and misleading attempts, such 
as Melzi's and a dozen or more other pocket and table dictionaries. 
Now at last we really have a good work, and the more one gives it 
careful perusal the better it seems. Mr. Hoare obviously is a 
scholar, a very accurate craftsman, a man intimately familiar with 
Italian thought and literature, and with all the shadings of Italian 
expression, even down to the most colloquial Tuscan idioms. We 
needed just such a book and needed it badly ; how refreshing it is 
to find that it has been done, and done remarkably well ! 

Arrangement 

In his Introductory Remarks the author describes the method 
of his book. The Italian-English part is very full and detailed, 
the English-Italian part very short and concise. This seems wise 
because, after all, most students want a reading knowledge of Ital- 
ian, a knowledge that will give them a pass to the infinite treasures 
of Italian literature ; very few can hope to, speak or write Italian 
well without going to Italy, and for ordinary needs a "concise" 
English-Italian Dictionary is quite sufficient. Two sizes of type are 
used in the Italian-English part, words most looked for being 
printed in larger type. This scheme, of course, leaves much to the 
arbitrary judgment of the compiler, so that nobody will agree with 
him in every single case, but the idea is a practical one, and very 
rarely seems misleading. All "affiliated" words, such as diminu- 
tives, etc., which are so numerous in Italian, are merely indicated 
by their terminations, without translation. This saves a quantity 
of futile explanation. All irregular tenses of verbs are given under 
the infinitive, a thing most convenient for beginners. Practical 
abbreviations have been adopted, for instance, for exact cognates, 
and for obsolete and local words, which are marked by an asterisk 
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and a dagger, respectively. Adequate signs are also provided for 
correct pronunciation, the " hard and soft s and z are distinguished 
by having a dot over them when they are soft " ; open and close e 
and o (which are so puzzling) are " indicated by a grave and acute 
accent respectively." These are not the signs and the nomenclature 
more commonly adopted by phoneticians, but they are simple and 
correct. Etymologies are amply given, following Diez, Pianigiani 
etc. In his " Notes upon the Italian Language " Mr. Hoare speaks 
with appropriate brevity of the origin, punctuation and pronun- 
ciation of Italian, and adds a few grammatical remarks so short as 
to suggest that the author is merely trying to make clear a few 
points neglected or not clearly stated by grammars. This part is 
unsatisfactory. He ends these "stray notes" with a few clear 
words on Italian suffixes. 

In making this book Mr. Hoare of course made use of many 
others, most of which he enumerates on p. xiii. Among the strictly 
Italian Dictionaries the most authoritative is doubtless that ed- 
ited by the Accademici detta Grusca. Unfortunately, however, it 
does not go any farther than the letter M. Next in importance 
come three excellent dictionaries: the Tommaseo-Bellini, the Pe- 
trocchi and the Rigutini e Fanfani. It is probable that Mr. Hoare 
made use of these works in some such order, though he seems more 
often to have followed Petrocchi. 

Italian-English Dictionary 

Words are peculiarly living organisms. Many are old friends: 
we make use of them continually, and yet when we come to exam- 
ine them closely we are puzzled. The more we look at them the 
more obscure they seem to become. It is probably instinctive fam- 
iliarity and long experience with the two languages as much as 
careful investigation that will suggest the varied significance, the 
exact elasticity of a word, which at first sight seemed so obvious 
and limited. In reviewing a large dictionary done by a master hand 
one feels therefore somewhat timid, because perusal of the book 
must remain incomplete, and because criticism of it, in spite of 
authoritative references, must remain rather subjective. It is with 
this feeling that the following remarks are made. This Dictionary 
has been tested in several different ways. First from the point of 
view of ordinary spoken language, to see whether any words have 
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been actually omitted (other than those accounted for in the Intro- 
duction), whether all the meanings of a word are given, and in the 
correct order, and whether all kindred idioms appear with their 
exact English equivalents ; from the point of view of archaic liter- 
ary language, to see whether words used, for instance, by Dante, 
and now either dead or bearing a different significance, have been 
included; from the point of view of popular Tuscan idioms, inas- 
much as Tuscan, since Dante the literary language of Italy, and 
studied and imitated diligently by such standard or popular authors 
as Manzoni and De Amicis, is today the central vehicle of literary 
production; from the point of view of commercial usage; and 
finally, from the point of view of scientific terminology — a field 
which specialists only can do more than examine superficially. 
From all these different points of view Mr. Hoare's work has been 
examined and found excellent. 

Nevertheless there are several little points upon which the re- 
viewer does not quite agree with him. In the following cases the 
Italian word, with Mr. Hoare's translation given exactly, when 
necessary, will be followed by the reviewer's suggestions in paren- 
thesis. For English usage Webster's International will be consid- 
ered authoritative, though in all doubtful cases Murray has been 
consulted, and even the Century. 1 

Amorej . . . (also — prop rio, 'pride'). Battibecco; wordy bat- 
tle (good definition, cf. Cr., but unusual English expression for 
very common Italian word; better 'squabble.' Word omitted by 
Ed.). Broncioj grudge, ill-temper (rather 1. 'pout,' fare U-, 'to 
pout'). Buscherata; pop. nonsense, lie (better 'foolishness, stupid 
mistake,' see R. F., Pet.; "nonsense" is closer to fandonie, see H. 
under fandonia). Cacciucco; a sort of spiced fish soup ('stew' or 
' chowder ' rather than " soup," since it is practically a solid dish of 
fish, though with much gravy) . Cazzottaia; vulgar term for row. 
(in Tuscany also cazzottatura, ' beating with fisticuffs ') . Coglione; 
. . ., wretch, (too strong, just ' poor fool,' e. g., as used by Napo- 
leon with reference to Louis XVI, 2 see Cr.). Colcrem; cold-cream, 
(barbarism, not in good use yet, omitted by Cr. and B. F„ and called 
by Pet. unusual and foreign). Cotognato; quince-jam (better 

'For the sake of brevity the following abbreviations are adopted: for 
Crusca, Or., for Petrocchi, Pet., for Bigutini e Fanfani, B. F., for Tommaseo- 
Bellini, Tom., for Baretti, Bar., for Edgren, Ed., for Webster's International, 
Wei., for Murray, M., for Century, C, for Hoare, H. 

* See Taine's Les Origmes de la France Contemporaine, edited by Edgren; 
Holt & Co., p. 128. 
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'quince-paste/ since it has sufficient consistency to be cut with a 
knife; Ed. calls it "preserve or marmalade," both inexact). 
Cruccio; 1. mental or bodily suffering, 2. anger (also used for mere 
'vexation'). Esoso; detestable, (too strong, usually means only 
' awkwardly peculiar,' ' tiresome.' Tom. defines it " gravemente 
uggioso"). Ficcone; augm. spreg. of ficchino (but ficchino is never 
used, while ficcone has lost its augm. connotation, and is very com- 
monly used for 'one who pokes his way in,' often just ' intruder '). 
Ficone; augm. fico, fig; (similarly has entirely lost the connotation 
of fig, fico, and is pop. for ' fussy,' even ' cry-baby,' though these 
last two words are not given by Web. Ficone' is omitted by Tom., 
R. F., but not by Pet.). Giovereccio ; bright and healthy-looking, 
(pretty close translation, or rather definition, but does not suggest 
primarily, as the word does, ' clean,' ' that cannot disgust ; ' see 
Or., Pet. There is no exact equivalent in English). Giovevole; 
(syn. with previous word) . Guardaroba; . . . (also ' cloak-room,' 
'check-room'). Intingolo; hash, fancy dish; ("hash" is an Eng- 
lish dish, unknown in Italy. It might, however, be described as 
battuto di came, or battutino, but not intingolo, which generally 
means ' dish with fancy gravy,' ' gravy,' or ' juicy morsel,' as in 
Goldoni's La Locandiera, I, 15. See Or., Pet., Tom., and cf. Fr. 
ragout, but only in its original sense). Lavare; . . . il capo a; 
to scold, (more usual dare una lavata di capo a, ' to scold ') . Lecca- 
zampe; flatterer, (why not the similar word 'bootlick' or 'boot- 
licker ' ? Or ' toady ' ? No less colloquial in Italian than in Eng- 
lish. Word omitted by Or., and Ed. See Web.) Lesinare; . . . 
(not only "economize," but 'haggle'). Materiale; . . . (also 'ma- 
terial for building' Italian houses, viz. bricks and stones.) Me- 
renda; . . . (also 'picnic'). Moccione; child with a dirty nose, 
(used by extension and pop. for 'brat.'). Nave; . . . (also used, at 
least in Tuscany, for 'ferry-boat'). Niiido; shining (also 'order- 
ly/ 'precise'). Palto; loose overcoat (omitted by R. F.; usually 
written palto, see Pet., which is the common word, though foreign, 
for any overcoat, cf. soprabito, pastrano). Pasta; . . . (pasta as- 
ciutta or paste asciutte, generally means not "pastry made with 
cheese," but is the general term for spaghetti, macaroni and the 
like). Perdere; (add idiom) : — la bussola, 'lose one's head, one's 
bearings'). Pizzicore; tingling (better 'tickling'; fare il — , 
'tickle'). * Pristine; . . . has asterisk meaning obsolete word or 
not in common use; in fact it is dialectal and in common use in 
Lombardy, meaning 'bakery'). Putiferio; scandalous row (which 
agrees with Pet. and Ed.; by extension is understood to mean 
only ' row ') . Reticolato; grating (better ' wire netting ' ; see Web. 
under 'grating,' and H. under inferiata). Saluto; salutations, (al- 
ways used in pi. for ' greetings,' ' love ' : tanti saluti ai tuoi, ' love to 
your family ') . Scricciolo; wren (used fig. for any small and stunt- 
ed creature, therefore 'runt,' see Wei.). Strozzino; . . . 2. money- 
lender (more especially applied to 'usurers/ see Tom., R. F.). 
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Taglia; . . . (also ' denomination,' only with reference to bonds 
and stocks). Tenuta; . . . (also ' estate,' with reference to land). 
Titolo; ... (a frequent though not very important idiom, chiefly 
journalistic, might here be added : a titolo di cronaca, ' as a matter 
of daily or local news '). Ubbia; superstitious scruple, faddy scru- 
ple (is it not pretty close to our pop. 'notion'?). Ubbriaco; . . . 
(the spelling with one b is more common, see B. F.). Vagina; 1. 
sheath (also 'string of a blouse,' see H. under guaina, which is the 
better word). 

As can be seen from the above list, the modifications to be sug- 
gested are very slight. Actual omissions of words are very rare 
indeed. The following words, though perhaps purposely discarded 
by the author, one would like to find : 

Ciao; ' goodbye,' equivalent to our pop. ' so long,' is now adopted 
all over Italy and probably derived from a dialectal Northern Ital- 
ian form of schiavo, in the sense of ' your servant.' Giuccheria ; 
pop. and perhaps only Tuscan for 'piece of foolishness." Menna; 
likewise pop. for ' slouchy woman,' even ' old hag.' Raspollatura, 
from raspollare (see H.), 'to glean,' 'gleanings,' often used fig., 
for instance in sense of ' cursory literary studies.' Trebbiatrice, 
derived from trebbiare (see H.) 'threshing machine.' I hardly 
need to note such irrelevant omissions as the group : fracassio, fraci- 
molo, which is, however, given by Bar. 

One must remember that there are many Italian words for which 
there is absolutely no exact equivalent. In such cases Mr. Hoare's 
definitions will be found admirable. See for example droghiere, 
pizzicagnolo, agg&ggio (for this last word cf. French colloquial use 
of machine). 

English-Italian Dictionary 

The fact that Mr. Hoare has made this part purposely very brief 
and concise, accounts for a few omissions of words or of subsidiary 
meanings. In the following enumeration I have avoided words 
already discussed. 

A do; affaccenducchiarsi ('affaccendarsi' is simpler and more 
common). Ago; fa (also 'or e,' ' or sono'). Appointment; fissa- 
zione, scelta (no : ' appuntamento,' because " fissazione " means 
staring, fixed idea, obsession, and "scelta" means choice). Blem- 
ish; macchia, difetto (only by extension, because " macchia " means 
spot, and " difetto " defect. Blemish is ' magagna,' see Cr., or 
'guasto,' possibly. This word is also inadequately translated by 
Bar. and Ed.). Boulevard; pubblico passaggio alberato (excellent 
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definition. The usual word is 'viale,' which is also avenue). 
Brandt/ ; aequavite (often called pop. ' cognac,' though this word is 
not in Cr.) Cabman; cocchiere (no : ' vetturino ' (in Florence ' fiac- 
cheraio') cocchiere meaning coachman). Cake; pasta, foeaccia, 
schiacciata, gato (also ' chicca,' and not " gato," which is a bad bar- 
barism omitted by Cr., Pet., and R. F.). Cart; carretta, camione, 
carrettone (also, and more common, 'baroccio,' see R. F.). Chair; 
. . . deck chair, cislonga (this word is not in good use, omitted by 
Cr., Pet, R. F., Bar., and Ed.). Chilly; freddo (better 'fresco/ 
see H. under freddo and affiliated words). Close-cropped; coi 
capegli corti (more usual spelling ' capelli,' also see H. under 
rapare, and cf . Dante, Inf., vn, 57, " e questi co' crin mozzi ") . 
Corner; . . . (add ' cantuccio,' which is more usual, at least in 
Tuscany). Crack; . . . (add 'spacco'). Fence; . . . (also 
' steccato,' ' stecconato,' and see H. under impalancato) . Fit; ac- 
cesso, attacco (also 'convulsione'). • Frame-maker; fabbricante di 
cornici (also 'corniciaio'). Eleventh; undecimo (also 'undicesi- 
mo ' and ' decimo primo,' see Fornaciari, Gramm. Ital.). Forfeit; 
. . . (also 'penitenza/ as used in games). Garbage; . . . (usu- 
ally called in Florence 'spazzatura'). Gentle; . . (also 'man- 
sueto/ as applied to domestic animals) Groom; scudiere, mozzo di 
stalla (also 'sposo,' bridegroom). Growl; brontolare, grugnare, 
borbottare (a word that seems impossible to translate exactly, but 
"brontolare" is primarily to grumble; "grugnare" or better 
' grugnire ' is to grunt, " borbottare " is to mumble. ' Einghiare ' 
means both to growl and to snarl, see Cr., Pet., and cf. Dante's: 
" Stavvi Minos orribilmente e ringhia," which Professor Norton 
translated as snarls). Jackass; 1. somaro; tanghero, goffone (" so- 
maro " or ' ciuco ' is correct, but " tanghero " means lout, see H., 
and " goffone " means very clumsy, very awkward, not asinine at 
all). Kerosene; cerosina, cherosino (both words, omitted by Cr., 
R. F. and Ed., are not in general use. Why not the common word 
' petrolio,' even though kerosene is a refined form of petroleum?). 
Meagre; gretto (no: "gretto" means stingy; meagre is 'magro,' 
archaic form ' macro,' lean, cf. Dante, Par. xxv, 3. : " Si die m'ha 
fatto per piu anni macro"). Moss; muschio, (or 'musco,' but 
more common ' borraccina,' see Tom., R. F., Pet.). Picture card; 
figura ("figura" means figure, picture, illustration; ' cartolina il- 
lustrate ' in the sense of picture postal card). Quarrel; 1. rissa, 
disputa (the order is misleading, " rissa " being more a brawl. See 
77. under brawl, and add 'lite,' 'litigio'). Quick-witted; scaltro, 
(Web. defines as having ready wit, viz. 'pronto,' 'sveglio,' ' spiri- 
toso,' more than " scaltro " which means cunning. For archaic 
meaning of adept see Tasso, Ger. Lib., i, 39). Ranch; rancio 
(inadequate. This word is also inadequately explained and not 
translated by Ed. and omitted by Bar. Ranch being an American 
term cannot be translated, and " rancio " means soldier's food, mess, 
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see H. under rancio). Sag; piegarsi in giu (yes, and even ' ce- 
dere ') . Saying; motto, detto (also ' sentenza ') . Scaffolding; im- 
palcamento (add ' impalcatura,' see Tom., B. F., poorly explained 
by Ed.). Tickle; solleticare, . . . (also 'fare il solletico,' or 'il 
pizzicore'). Vaudeville; operetta, canzonetta (as the word is used 
in this country: ' spettacolo di varieta '). Wool-gathering; l'alma- 
naccare, sbadataggine (better ' distrazione,' and as an adj. ' dis- 
tratto,' 'stordito,' cf. Pr. etourdi. 

Here again it must be admitted that the omissions are not very 
important ; I might mention a few useful words :, 

Chore; ' faccenda,' see Web. and H. Drummer; as a commercial 
traveller, 'commesso viaggiatore,' see Web. and M. Gump; see 
Web., 'cretino,' ' grullo.' Handle-bar; see. Web., 'manubrio,' see 
H. — even though bicycles are out of fashion. Idiosyncrasy; a very 
hard word to translate, perhaps ' eccentricita,' or ' caratteristica 
eccentrica.' Loaf; loafer; are omitted by Ed.; Bar. translates the 
second curiously as " cavalier d'industria," which is closer to ' jack 
of all trades' combined with, a sort of shiftlessness. Loafer is 
' fanullone,' or better ' fannullone,' see Or. B. F., Pet. Monkey- 
wrench; see Web. ' chiave inglese.' Prompter; ' suggeritore.' 

Also I must mention a few words which are difficult, when not 
actually impossible to translate, such as, for instance, cosy, darling, 
nice, moccasin, scalp. There is one very amusing definition : 
" goody-goody, molto morale e molto stupido " ! Which goes to 
prove how well Mr. Hoare understands the Latin point of view. 

There are a few slips of the pen that Mr. Hoare will surely be 
glad to know of : under dingy, " sbiadato " for ' sbiadito ' ; under 
example, " esamplare " for ' esemplare ' ; under expect, " it teas to 
be expected, era d'aspettarsi," for ' era da aspettarsi,' where an eli- 
sion would suggest ' di ' instead of the correct ' da ' ; under paper- 
chase, "caccia dopo deipezzettini di carta" — not "dopo" but 'a,' 
or ' dietro a.' 

The reviewer had the intention of ending with a list of especially 
well translated words, but he found too great a quantity. He must 
therefore leave it to all who use this Dictionary to have the re- 
peatedly satisfying sensation of observing so admirable a piece of 
work. To all students and lovers of Italian he recommends it 
most eagerly, and to the erudite author he heartily sends both 
congratulations and thanks. 

EUDOLPH AlTEOCCHI. 

The University of Chicago. 



